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into pedantry or dullness. Nor, on the other hand, has she been
deluded by her own interest in the subject into investing Kingsley
with greater virtues than he possessed. " Most of the great
literary figures of the nineteenth century/' she says on her first
page, " were rebels against or thinkers in advance of their time.
Kingsley's influence was due in large part to his not being a
thinker at all.5' I have been dipping into one after the other
of his novels, and could not read through any of them. This
is no doubt partly my own fault. (I have even attempted Henry
Kingsley's Ravenshoe> which good judges consider superior to any
of his brother's books ; it is much more lively, but so childishly
melodramatic that I gave up three-quarters of the way through.)
Mrs. Charles Kingsley's Life of her husband has all the faults
of the worst Victorian biographies, and consists chiefly of very
uninteresting letters. But Kingsley is well worth the study,
because no one was more eminently Victorian. Almost everyone
who knew him liked him : he was high-spirited as well as high-
minded ; from sixty years distance, however, I find it difficult
not to dislike him. His friend Hughes, the author of Tom Brown*s
Schooldays, describes him as :

A great full-grown Newfoundland yearling dog out for an airing,
plunging in and out of the water, and rushing against and shaking
himself over ladies' silks and velvets, dandies' polished boots, or
schoolboys* rough jackets.

This affectionate portrait carries conviction.

Kingsley is kindly remembered because he was a " Christian
Socialist " and a supporter of Darwin. He bravely called himself
a Chartist (when Chartism was most feared and hated), and was
temporarily inhibited for preaching a sermon reported to be
subversive. The disgust with the condition of the urban and
agricultural proletariat expressed in Yeast and Alton Locke and
Parson Lofs Letters was profound. But Kingsley was never a
Socialist, and became increasingly a Tory, " A true democracy
such as you and I should wish to see is impossible without a
Church and a Queen, and, as I believe, without a gentry." He
feared that, if the House of Lords were abolished, the Government
would " tend to tax the rich for the sake of the poor, with very-
ugly results to civilisation." His political faith could fairly be
described as Disraelian. His Darwinism was more whole-hearted
than his Radicalism. "Darwin is conquering everywhere/5
he writes, " and rushing in like a flood by the mere force of truth
and fact.35 The readiness with which he accepted the new
geological and biological theories made him a great comfort to a